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*Fatlo, sir,” I shouts after him; “you've left your dogs.”—p, £06, 


ANOTHER STORY ABOUT THE QUEEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


HE writer of this little narrative, which she|meet the eyes of the many readers of Tue 
believes to be strictly true, is the only | Quiver, and she thinks it quite worth telling 
survivor of the three interlocutors. She related | again. 
it once before, but in a form quite unlikely to! It was somewhere in the summer of 1848 that 
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I was staying with a friend who lived within the 
precincts of Claremont Park—that Claremont the 
name of which is now so familiar to all, but which 
retains unbroken its royal seclusion, fragrant with 
historic memories of the loved and lost. 

Here I used to stray at will among the pleasant 
glades and sylvan paths, apparently miles from 
the haunts of man, often among wild brushwood 
and tangled thickets, with many a sound of insect 
and animal life, but none of human vicinage, till, 
perhaps, just as I was beginning to feel almost 
too lonely, a sudden turn would bring me to the 
mausoleum, the lake, a root-house, or boat-house, 
or I heard a wagoner talking to his horses close 
at hand in the high road. 

At other times, wandering along bowery lanes, 
or over breezy commons, I came upon the cottages 
of pensioned retainers of royalty, retired from 
service. And much did these worn-out servitors 
cherish the names of good King Leopold and the 
lamented Princess Charlotte. 

One day I was enjoying a brisk walk with my 
friend along a country road intersecting a pic- 
turesque heath, and skirted by plantations and 
park palings. All at once she said, as we ap- 
proached a lonely little cottage, with apple-trees 
and peppermint-beds-— 

“ Come, I will take you in to see my old friend 

Mr. Butler; he is an original, quite worth your 
seeing and hearing. He was formerly coachman 
to the Borradailes, but has long retired from service 
to live on his savings. He lives quite alone, except 
that an old woman chares for him once a week. A 
female is rarely admitted into the house, but I am 
a bit of a favourite of his.” 
, Accordingly she opened the little garden gate, 
and we passed through it to the cottage, at the 
entrance of which we were greeted by a hale, 
ruddy, rather whimsical-looking old man, who 
welcomed imy friend cordially enough. 

After some desultory chat, which showed him 
to have a sufficiently comfortable opinion of him- 
self, doubtless partly attributable to his living 
so much alone, Mrs. M. said, “Mr. Butler, I 
want you to let this lady sce your clock—Pope’s 
clock, you know, that you bought at the sale at 
Twickenham.” 

“Oh! she’s welcome to see it,” said he, leading 
the way into his little kitchen. “There’s the 
clock; and I think I shall leave it to Prince Albert 
some of these days, ’cause he and ithe Queen 
admired it so.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Butler, tell us all about that 
affair. My friend would like to hear it.” 

“Oh, well, there isn’t much to tell. One Satur- 
day afternoon, a smart spring shower came on, 
and as I was going by the window, I see a young 
lady and gentleman run pretty fast for shelter into 
my outhouse; so I goes to the front door, and 





hollers out, ‘IT say! you’d better come in here, 
So upon that, in they came, and I was a going 
to show them into the parlour, when the young 
lady says, ‘Oh, I’d rather go into the kitchen, 
for I see you’ve a fire, and my shoes are rather 
wet.’ Well, I let her do as she liked; and as the 
fire was not an over-good one, the young gentle. 
man he begins to make it up, by putting on some 
turf that lay handy, and by way of saying some- 
thing goodnatured-like, you know, he says says 
he, ‘This is nice turf you’ve got.’ ‘Well, sir, 
says I, ‘I don’t think it very good; they've cut it 
too deep, quite down into the earth.’ So, then he 
looks about him, for something else to notice; and 
seeing those cups and saucers on the mantelshelf, 
‘You’ve got some old china,’ says he. ‘No, sir) 
says I, ‘that’s not china—it’s delft; and before 
you were born, sir, people thought a good deal of 
eating off delft, which being the best ware they 
could get, they valued as we value china now,’ 
So then the young lady says, ‘ You’ve a curious 
clock.’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘that really is a curiosity, 
for it was Pope’s, and I bought it at a sale of his 
effects at Twickenham.’ So they both of ’em 
looked at it with a kind of interest, you know; 
and the young lady says, ‘Is it just as it was when 


Pope had it?’ ‘Oh, no!’ says I, ‘I’ve had it ' 


cleaned, and done up. ‘Ah! that’s a pity,’ says 
she, ‘for otherwise, I would have bought it of you.’ 

“Well, I thought this funny; but just then, 
the young gentleman, who had gone to the front 
door, calls out, ‘It has left off raining now, 
‘ You can’t justly tell whether it has or not, sir, 
says I, ‘at that door, because the wind sets 
against the back of the house. If you'll go to 
the back door, you'll be able to see.’ So he goes 
to the back door, and directly he opened it, out 
darted his two dogs—a big and a little one—and 
began rolling themselves on my peppermint-bed. 
‘Hallo, sir!’ says I; ‘do you know I sell my 
peppermint ?’ So he laughed, and whistled them 
off, and says to the young lady, ‘It really has left 
off raining.’ Then they thanked me for giving 
them shelter and went away, and I was standing 
at the door looking after them, when my old 
woman comes to me all in a fuss, and says, 
‘Those strangers haye left their dogs behind, to 
dirty my floors.’ ‘Hallo, sir,’ I shouts after 
him; ‘you’ve left your dogs!’ He looked about 
and whistled, and they followed him. I saw 
them cut across the common to a little gate in 
the park paling, and stood thinking to myself, 
‘ Whoever can they be, that have got the master- 
key of that gate? Why, ten to one, it’s the 
Queen and Prince Albert! To think of that 
never having struck me! Yes, yes, I dare say 
it was, for he’s tall and she’s short, and they 
do go about with a greyhound and a terrier ; but 
I didn’t know they’were expected down here just 
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now. However, I'll just go up to the house with 
a basket of eggs, and then I shall know. So I 
went up with my basket of eggs, and, sure 
enough, the servants told me Her Majesty and 
the Prince had come down unexpectedly, ‘and had 
gone out to walk directly after luncheon, ‘and had 
been caught in the rain.” 

“Well, but, Mr. Butler, that is not all.” 

“Oh, no, that it isn’t. The next day, they tell 
me, the Queen and all her party were going out 
on horseback, when she says, ‘Have any of you 
any money?’ ‘How much does your Majesty 
want?’ says one of the equeries. ‘Oh, five or 
ten pounds.’ ‘I have five pounds, your Majesty.’ 
‘Ch, that will do.’ So they rode along here,” 
continued Butler, with great complacence, “and as 
they went by, the Queen said to him, ‘Go in and 
give the poor man in that cottage five pounds for 
me, and tell him I thank him for having given 
us shelter yesterday.’ So, of course, I was very 
much pleased; but, you know, I didn’t know who 
he was, nor what brought him; so seeing the 
gentleman come in and leave the gate open, I 
thought I should be having the dogs in again, and 
bawled out, ‘ Shut the gate after you!’ 

“Well, every year since, she has sent me five 
pounds. Yes, it’s very good of her; and I’ve no 
way of showing her what I think of it, but by 
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taking her a basket of cherry-pippins, which is not 
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What everybody can do, for I don’t know of any 
| hereabouts but mine. I have but one tree, and I 
|always save its pippins for the Queen. You 
Shall have one, though, ma’am. Here’s one for 
| ye.” 

| Old Mr. Butler is now dead, and before he died 
jhe made his will, and left Pope’s clock to the 
| Prince Consort. Alas, the beloved Prince is dead 
| too !—the old man, who perhaps left none to regret 
| him, and the favourite of Providence, just in his 
| prime, mourned wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, as well as by all in his native land! 

I dare say dozens of anecdotes like this, of the 
| Queen’s benevolence, might be picked up in that 
; neighbourhood, where she and the Prince spent 
| many of their haleyon days ; but perhaps another 
instance would not readily be found of a more 
| opinionated and self-complacent old humourist, 
| who, before he knew who his guests were, took 
| what he considered the upper hand on every 
| subject that they touched upon. He seemed quite 
as pleased with having let them see “what was 
in him,” as with anything else. 

| I don’t know that I have seen another cherry- 
pippin from that day to this. Certainly, I could 
;never have one offered me again without being 
reminded of the Queen and Mr. Butler. 








RELIGION AND THIS LIFE. 


BY THE REY. G. A. CHADWICK, iL.A. 
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wa ANY a one « es that the sinner 
AY loses something by-and-by, who 
vaguely thinks that he is a gainer in 
this world; and that if both profits 
could be realised—if one master could 
be served for eleven hours, and the other for the 
hour before he pays—that would be a fine stroke 
of business, and is a speculation well worth ven- 
turing. I do not say that people coolly think this 
out, but they have the idea, and act upon it, 
nevertheless. 

Let us think it out for them; and begin, as is 
fair, by considering what he gains who neglects 
God. We must count no joy to be gained by 


irreligion but what free-hearted, liberal Christianity | 


forbids, or at least forbids under his circumstances 
—no innocent pleasure, no harmless, inoffensive 
mirth, no sport after work is done, but only what 
oversteps the limit of right and of reason. 

We may safely tell him, however, that he gains 
overgrown lusts, a dwarfish soul, and a paralysed 
spirit : liberty to neglect every one except himself, 
to blaspheme God, and encourage others to insult 
their Maker too; the indulgences that give red 


‘eyes and trembling hands, and a premature, dis- 
| honourable grave: he gains leave to be licentious, 
' false, dishonest, vile ; to be empty-headed, and to be 
_revengeful. In brief, he gains the cheice of being 
!a moth that every candle dazzles, or a bird of 
| carrion, or a beast of prey. And if he cries out in 
| horror that he wants none of these, then he gains 
| further the necessity of being one, probably some- 
| what of all these against his will, and of having to 
| fight the Christian’s battle without the Christian’s 
| weapons. And, honestly, I think that is all; ail 
ihe has to set against terrible future hazards; all 
| his compensation for the very serious present 
| losses that I am now going to reckon up. 
1. Have you ever stepped upon solid land a 
|a voyage in which there was, or seemed to be, 
| pressing danger? Ever, after months of illness, 
‘been told that all was over and life was safe? 
What a relief that was; and although the sharp- 
| ness of the sensation soon wore off, such a contrast 
| always exists between doubt and certainty, between 
| danger and security. But none is really safe—no, 
'nor really feels himself to be so—until his sins are 
‘actually forgiven; until there is no more condems- 
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hation, until he passes from death unto life. The 
sinner (even if he be saved at last) loses mean- 
time that feeling of security.. He is a bold man 
if death and hell never terrify him, and if he would 
not gladly undergo much to know that sudden 
death would to him be sudden glory. Surely it 
is a happy thing to walk this changeful world 
without fear of anything it can do; confident that 
in tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword, we should 
be more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us; so happy, that considering what we have 
seen the pleasures of sin to be, we might safely 
weigh it against them all. 

2. Very terrible is the power of conscience. 
The lady who has made herself a queen by murder, 
who never feared man, and has everything now 
that heart can wish, or that can distract her 
thoughts, feels it, nevertheless, in the dead of 
night, and stalks about her palace, moaning that 
“all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten her 
little hand.” Yes, and our countless offences, as 
truly as one or two vast crimes, have the power of 
a dense flight of little birds to obscure the light 
of day. 

And there is none so thoughtless but his 
conscience sometimes pricks him. “What,” it 
cries, “shall be the end of these things? Is this 
the end for which God gave you powers, and 
energies, and hopes? O slothful and shameless, 
thankless and unjust ‘—unjust to God, whom you 
disobzy, unjust to man, whom you seduce, unjust, 
above all, to the God-man, whose blood you 
trample under foot!” 

So he loses the peace which passeth all under- 
standing, born when that old life is blotted out, 
‘when the blood of Christ is sprinkled on the heart, 
and his Spirit renews the life, and Satan is being 
trodden down beneath the Christian’s feet. 

It is the best of blessings, the mind at peace 
with God and with itself,— 

“The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience like a sea at rest.” 


3. Tie loses a worthy aim in life. You who 
know it, have never forgotten the feeling that 
came over you when school or college was done, 
and the actual work of life lay at last before you, 
rugged but yet grand through its intense reality. 
No more sharpening of the faculties for exercises 
that might never come; no more drill in time of 
peace, but the battle itself was now. Now you 
would be in earnest ; now you would strain every 
nerve,-and friend and enemy should learn together 
what stuff was in you. Alas! it was only the 
stuff that dreams were made of. You soon found 
the profession or the trade as monotonous a 
routine as the task had been before; you soon 
learned that it was just as easy to driff along 





with the new current as ever it had 
the old. 

What we want is an object in life so distinct and 
so absorbing that it will force us to do our best; 
and when the fresh gloss is off it, the world can no. 
longer give us that. It is sad to learn that lesson 
—sad to go on toiling because we must or may as 
well go on, not because anything good or lofty 
is ever likely to come of it—sad to be like a water. 
logged vessel on a heaving sea, with tattered 
cordage and broken masts, pitching forward and 
back, and to and fro, and settling slowly, help- 
lessly down, instead of spreading a broad sail to 
the wind, and sweeping to some quict haven that 
lies far away. A sad thing, but it is the sure lot 
of the worldly. How can a man really do his best 
to win a name or a fortune? and when they are 
won, what next? Have we not heard of old men 


been with 


away—dying from listlessness, because they had 

made money enough to retire? Yes, that dull 

round of mechanical duties, and that indolent, 

sloth beyond it, are poor things both of them ;— 

‘Nothing to hope for, or labour for; nothing to sigh for, or 
gain ; 

Nothing to light in ite vividness, lightning-like, bosom and 

brain ; 

Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o’er with its 

breath: 

Nothing but dulaess and lethargy, weariness, sorrow, and 

death.” 
But a grand thing to live like a racer, on full 
stretch for the crown that ever hangs full in the 
eye of faith; compassed about with a great cloud 
of witnesses ; watched by heaven and hell; nerved 
with a strength which nature never gave; laying 
up treasure where the wreck of nature cannot 
spoil it; witness at once to God's grace, and to 
the beauty of holiness; enduring, as seeing Him 
who is invisible; living, yet not we, but Christ. 
Then there is a reality in things; then life has a 
purpose, a unity, and a power; then 
‘“‘ The heart of the toiler has throbbings that stir not the bosom 
of kings ;— 
He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true king of his race, 
Who nerveth his arm for life's combat, and looks the strong 
world in the face.” 

Oh, what a loss! to be capable of this, and to be 
a weathercock, a tennis-ball, bandied by the hand 
of fools! or, as a fashionable song used candidly 
to put it, to “be a butterfly born in a bower!” 
Men and women, made for better things, is it not 
high time to awaken out of this drugged and 
unhealthy sleep ? 

4. Does the mention of so fixed and definite a 
purpose sound wintry, lonesome, chilling, to the 
heart? That is because the affections are injured 
whenever man sets before him one fixed, un- 
| bending purpose for this life. The miser cannot 
love, the philosopher must wipe from his mind 





dying when their dull routine of duties was struck . 
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all trivial, fond records, and the conqueror wades 
to his throne through blood, trampling upon 
broken hearts. Frost and frozen winds are 
eternal on those unnatural heights, and we com- 
mon mortals shiver as we think of them. 

It is different with our heavenly purpose. Love 
js the secret of its very existence, and we cannot 
love God without loving our brother also. See 
how he has joined us together in churches, taught 
us the fellowship of prayer and praise, insti- 
tuted the Supper, which is nothing if it be not 
communion, and bidden us bear each other's 
burdens. 

Here the world loses the sweetener of life itself. 
It knows not the soothing and elevating conscious- 
ness of being banded on the side of God with all 
who bear his image everywhere; of helping with 
prayer men whom we have never seen; and of 
receiving in sorrow, temptation, and bereavement, 
the solace which a Christian can bestow upon his 
brother in the faith. Is that nothing ?—the gush 
of kindly feeling, the thrill of responding sym- 
pathies, the vibration of hearts in tune! Is it 
nothing to have a richer training than the earth 
can give, of those instincts to which the earth 
itself owes more than half its charms? Why, you 
cannot expand a man’s power of loving, without 
enlarging also his capacity for joy. 

5. But more than earthly love is lost, even as 
there are chambers of the soul to which earthly love 
can never penetrate. There is a bitterness which no 
heart, however dear, can share; and he who drinks 
that poisoned cup, drains it in solitude and silence. 
There is also an hour when the soul, about to leave 
its tenement of clay, is already quite secluded. 
It does not recognise the dearest voices, it does 
not hear the prayer that is uttered with sobs by 
the bedside, its hopes and fears are no longer 
expressed upon the face, the dense shadow of 
death broods heavily over the valley into which the 
lonely journeyer has gone down; and the chances 
are that you and I shall die thus, isolated among 
the loving and the true, as much as if we dropped 





from a ship’s side into the dark, bubbling waters, 
and none missed us until all was over. 

Alas for him who has neither companion, nor 
rod, nor staff, to comfort him in that hour of 
mortal dread! Alas for him even to-day, who has 
no sympathising friend, except for the troubles 
which his tongue can tell out in the shallow words 
of men! Alas and alas that a heavenly Com- 
forter should offer to abide with man continually ! 
that a Friend, into whose side, and feet, and hands 
the iron pierced for him, should court his accep- 
tance of unerring guidance and unslumbering 
guardianship! and yet the infatuated creature 
should make light of it, and go his ways, to his 
farm or to his merchandise. 

We may have that guardianship, that love, aid 
that consolation always. He will be near us when 
we climb or fall; near us when the light is low, 
and the blood creeps; near us when we fade away: 
He will come again, and receive us unto Himself. 
He is with His people always, even unto the end 
of the world. 

We need go no further. I will not more than 
mention the light from expected heaven, streaming 
upon the path of time; nor the joy of turning 
others to the Lord, or of conquering old vices and 
growing up in new virtues, by the power of grace, 
or of prayer and the Word of God. 

Enough has been written to make us feel, if we 
will feel, which is the better part; and to make 
the best reader feel, also, that there is still in 
religion a fund of unexhausted pleasure, delights 
of which some have never tasted, and others have 
sipped instead of drinking deep. 

Religion is the flower of that heavenly wisdom 
ef which Solomon sang, “She is more precious 
than rubies: and all the things thou canst desire 
are not to be compared unto her. Length of days 
is in her right hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her, and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.” 








WILD FLOWERS. 


I. 


v4 WAS pleasant in the leafy lanes 
To wander ’neath the hedgerow’s shade, 
My pathway chequered, green and gold, 
As through the leaves the sunbeams played. 


Il. 


The honeysuckle, white and pink, 

Like to a maiden’s blushing cheek ; 
The sweet white rose o’ertopping all, 
In many a wild fantastic freak ; 





III, 


And mingling with their lighter wreaths, 
Peered heads of elder, white as snow ; 

While briony’s green satin leaves, 
Trailed graceful to the bank below ;— 


IV. 


Not berried, for ’twas summer still, 

And flowers of summer’s prime were here— 
Gold buttereups, “ Jack-by-the-hedge,” 

And the blue darling of the year, 
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Vv. Ix, 
The tender, trembling speedwell flower, “Then why,” i asked, “ were wild flowers made, 
So fragile, yet so freely spread ; Full of sweet scents and beauty bright, 
While Robert-herb, geranium wild, When man disdains their fragile charms, 
Peeped through the green with leaves so red ; And finds in them such scant delight ?” | 
VI. x, 
The ox-eye daisy, tall and fair, It seemed as if each radiant bloom 
Made dazzling contrast with the rest; Lifted its head and answered me: 
And many a smaller plant lay there, ‘We were not made for man alone, 
Half hidden in the blooming nest. Nor for the butterfly or bee. 
VII. xi 
What tended garden’s flaunting pride «We care not for man’s idle scorn, 
Enamel bright as this ean show ? The Lord of heaven has owned us fair 5 
Where form and colour matchless vie, No toil is ours, no vexing strife, 
And care and culture never know. Yet no array like ours is rare. 
VIII. xi, 
How few of those who careless pass ‘ “We whisper still, if man would list, 
This scene of beauty by the way, From worldly cares to turn aside ; 
Haye eyes to see, or tongue to praise, To seek in simple joys delight, 
Although it greets them every day. Nor barter peace for empty pride.” 








A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.—VII. 
A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


TELL you what it is,” said Archie | “ Well, that is a queer view to take of it, too,” 
Scott, “I do not know whether my | rejo'ned Sydney, good-humouredly, “ and one that 
Myo), natural feelings are finer than I should never have thought could enter anybody's 
Ni yours, but so far from finding any | head, and that you are candid I must allow ; but 
pleasure in this style of work, and | don’t you think that such thoughts and _self- 
, in witnessing such dreadful dis- | comparisons, though, I will grant you, not very 
tress, which I am sure I had no conception eyen | pleasant, are wholesome and advantageous to your- 
existed, I must say that I find it only mest dread- | self? I quite agree with you in the extreme pain- 
fully. depressing. I don’t think I could stand fulness of the actual witnessing the distress and 
much of it—indeed, I don’t. I think two or three | misery of our poor fellow-creatures, whom we 
months of such work would send me downright | have to visit, but surely the pleasure is in the 
melancholy mad, for it’s not only the scenes them- | attempt to alleviate their wants—in giving them a 
selves,” he continued, naively, “to which I might | certain amount of comfort and pleasure, which is 
in time, perhaps, like you, become accustomed, but | reflected back upon the giver, and is real pleasure, 
besides that, I do not at all like the disagreeable | and by no means an imaginary feeling, as I know 
thoughts and self-reflections to which they give many people think it to be. 
rise. Iam sure I could never reconcile myself to| ‘ You yourself have told me that you have tried 
them, and I do not exactly see the use of creating every pleasure which general society or the usual 
unnecessary pain and troubles for oneself, either excitements of life can offer, and you have found 
moral or physical, which can possibly be avoided. them all rotten and unsatisfactory ; now, take my 
I have quite enough troubles and painful feelings word for it, and only just try this new task by way 
already, without going out of my way to make of achange. I will engage to say that in positive 
more. As to saying that there is any enjoyment | and actual satisfaction, not relatively or imaginary, 
iu this visiting, that is downright humbug; and if | but actually I repeat, the thoughts of those few 
you ean find pleasure in witnessing such awful | kind words spoken by yourself to poor old Fenton 
distress as we have seen this evening, why, I think | about his son, and the little gleam of comfort 
you must have a very wicked heart, if you are| which you were thus enabled to shed upon his 
speaking the truth.” / dismal and monotonous life of suffering, will make 
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you feel a happier man, as you lay your head upon 
your pillow to-night, than you have been for many 
a long day past, and that I am sure of, without 
any cant or humbug, as you are pleased to call it, 
jn the matter. 

“ However, now, before we go home, having 
shown you two or three specimens of real and deep 
distress, you shall, if you like, come with me to un- 
earth what I strongly suspect to be a regular 
professed begging-letter writer, in which pursuit, 
T must confess, I always take an almost sporting 
interest. I must just make sure of the address, 
from this letter which I have in my pocket, and 
which was forwarded to our head-quarters by the 
Marchioness of A., whose known wealth and 
benevolence have long given her the honour of a 
prominent place in the regularly-kept lists of all 
the impostors and begging-letter professionals 
in London. If we find this old lady at home, I 
may perhaps show you a little amusement, as a 
relief to your feelings, after what you have already 
been through. Yes, this must be the house, let us 
go in without knocking, for the street-door is, as 
usual, on the swing, so mind your head and your 
shins, and follow me up the rickety old staircase.” 

It was not without some difficulty, and groping 
about in the dark, that they made their way up to 
the first floor; then seeing a feeble light coming 
under a door on the landing, Sydney tapped 
gently with his knuckles. It was opened instan- 
taneously, by a sharp-looking little girl, appa- 
rently of not more than eight or nine years old. 

“Does Mrs. Mumper live here ?” 

“Yes, sir—leastways, all letters and parcels is 
to be took in here, though she rents the back room 
up-stairs on the next floor. She has generally left 
by this time of day; but any message I can give 
her, or I could send for her round to her other 
lodgings, if you wanted to speak to her.” 

“Why, where does she live then, besides ?” 

“Oh! she has a parlour and bedroom where 
she always sleeps, over at the ‘Bull’s Head,’ further 
round the corner; but don’t tell her I said so, 
gentlemen,” the child added, as she saw Sydney 
langh, and nudge the eaptain, “or I know she 
will cut up awful rough with me.” After which 
confidence, she added: “I was in hopes you 
kind gentlemen was perhaps a coming in to see 
me.” 

“To see you! why, what can we do for you, my 
child? and where is your father and mother?” 

“Please, sir, I’ve never had no father, for ever 
so long. He died two years after I was born, and 
mother has got a poisoned thumb, and has gone 
out to a good lady’s, to beg a few tea-leaves, for 
she hasn’t had no work these three weeks, at the 
wash-tub or charing; and so we, that is, mother, 
and my two little brotl..s, and me, has only got 
now what I earn myself to live upon.” 








“What you-earn!” exchaimed Captain Scott, 
looking with amazement at the size of the child; 
“why, that is a good idea, indeed! what in the 
name of wonder can you earn, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Only one-and-fourpence a-day for dry nurs- 
ing,’ answered the little one, sharply; “and little 
enough, too—fourpence a-piece for two babies, and 
eightpence for that old gentleman, including his 
firing, which his family won’t pay more, because 
they say he ought to be able to dress hisself; 
though he takes a deal more looking after than 
the babies do, and as to dressing, it aint much he 
has got to dress hisself in. Now then, Binjam- 
ing,” she cried, as the visitors advanced, wonder- 
ing, into the room—changing suddenly from a 
childish, and rather whining voice, to a severe 
tone, by which she seemed to think it necessary 
to impress her authority—“ Binjaming, don’t you 
see these two gentlemen coming in? why don’t 
you stand up, sir, and take off your cap directly?” 

The poor old patriarch, thus reminded of his 
manners, did his best to struggle up out of his 
chair, looking quite timidly at the little vixen, 
frowning and shaking her head at him, with her 
arms set akimbo, as she still went on scolding at 
him. “Tam quite ashamed of you, Binjaming, at 
your time of life, not to know how to behave 
yourself better. There’s little Jim, who is enly 
just three years old, has a deal better and prettier 
ways than you have.” 

Thus hearing himself held up as an example, a 
fluffy-headed, dirty-faced little urchin made his 
appearance from under a bedstead, which occupied 
the corner of the room; and then a second one, 
equally fluffy and dirty, cautiously peeped out at 
the strangers from the same retreat. 

“ Are those your brothers?” inquired Sydney. 

“ Bless your heart! no sir—them’s the babies I 
take care of; my brothers are out: one’s gone 
with mother, and the other is out after no good, I 
dare say, for he is an idle boy, and never earns 
not twopence a week—leastways, if he does, he 
never brings nothing home to mother and me, 
who keep him.” 

Here the poor old man began to mumble some- 
thing, as perceiving him still standing, both 
Sydney and the captain had begged him to sit 
down. But she turned upon him sharply, bidding 
him “be quiet directly, Binjaming, while I speak to 
the gentlemen. One would really think you was 
old enough to knew better.” 

“ Why, how old is he?” they inquired. 

“ Ninety-seven the twenty-fourth of last month,” 
she answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 
just as any mother might do who was speaking 
of her own baby. “Ninety-seven—he is, indeed, 
and I think he ought to be ashamed of hisself;” 
but whether for having lived to that age, or for 
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not knowing better how to behave himself, the 
premature little vixen did not condescend to 
explain. 

“But, really now,” said Captain Scott, “ this 
won't do, you know: it must be downright im- 
possible. It’s your mother, in fact, you mean, 
who is paid to take care of this old fellow— 
gentleman, I should say; I beg his pardon.” 

Sydney gave a look of approval at this correc- 
tion, in accordance with his previous lecture; but 
the infant virago very tartly replied— 

“No, sir, begging your humble pardon, all the 
same, I always means what I says, and says what 
I means, and it is only me myself undertakes the 
charge of old Binjaming, and the two babies like- 
wise, for which I receive the payment, as I’ve 
already told you. When mother is well, and all 
right, she is never at home all day long, but 
works at the wash-tub; but now her poor thumb 
is so dreadful bad she can’t do nothing; besides, 
she never could abide babies, even when they 
was her own; and as to nursing old gentlemen, 
she says herself she don’t feel she could ever 
understand it at all; while I have, somehow, always 
took to it natural-like all my life; and now 
mother is so bad I have to take care of her too. 
I does all the cooking myself, I does.” 

“What, do you know how to cook too? what 
kind of dishes have you learnt to serve up now P” 
asked Archie, quite seriously. 

“ Well, sir, we soak stale bread in dripping, and 
then boil up old tea-leaves with the bits of orange- 
peel, or any other relish of that sort, which my 
brothers sometimes picks up in the street; or some- 
times we may have a fried sprat a-piece, as a great 
treat; but all we have to live on now is my one- 
‘tnd-fourpence a-day, and four loaves a-week from 
the board, while mother’s hand is so bad; for the 
half-a-crown they allow her beside, with another 
sixpence added on it, goes to pay the rent of this 
room; and that is the very last scraping of coal 
left, which I put on the fire just before you gentle- 
men came in.” 

“Well, what’s your name?” asked Sydney 
taking out his printed order book. 

“* Hameliar-Ranner-Rannam,” she answered, in 
a breath, as if it were all one name of many 
syllables. 

“That’s a good mouthful, at any rate,” said 
Sydney, laughing, “for a little party of your 
proportions ; but is it all one name?” 

“No, sir,” she answered, rather indignantly. 
“Hameliar, is my first, and Hannah is my 
second——” 

“ And Rannam is your third,” said Sydney. 

“Why, it’s a regular conundrum,” remarked 
Archie. 

“Tt isn’t Rannam—nothing at all about ij; but 
*Annam.” 





“Why, how do you spell it, then?” asked 
| Sydney. 

“ With a haitch, and a hay, and two hens, and a 
hay, and a hem; and I don’t see,” she added, 
| rather testily, “ how you could well spell ’Annam 
| properly anyhow else.” 

While Sydney was writing orders for some 
coal, and a little tea and other groceries, of which 
he was very particular in desiring that old Ben- 
jamin should have his share, Mrs. Hannam, the 
mother, came in: a decent-looking woman, with 
one arm in a sling; and Amelia Hannah then 
volunteered to run round to the “ Bull’s Head” in 
search of Mrs. Mumper. 

While she was gone, Sydney Welworth took the 
opportunity of making some inquiries about that 
precocious young person, and also of venturing 
to suggest that he did not consider her manners 
or address either agreeable or respectful to her 
ancient charge. 

“Oh, that’s only Amelia’s way,” said the 
mother; “ why, I assure you, gentlemen, she is as 
jealous over him as if he was her own child; she 
scolds him a bit sometimes, and keeps him in 
order, just to show her authority and special 
interest in him like; but she never allows nobody 
else to do so, nor to interfere with him in any way. 
Why, when the old gentleman was ill, a few 
months back, that child sat up nights and nights 
with him, and wouldn’t leave his bedside, or 
allow any one else to give him his food or his 
physic; and sne made him two shirts—every bit 
with her own little fingers—as a present and 
surprise for htm against his last birthday. Bless 
you, sir, old Benjamin is as fond of her as she is 
of him, though she does keep him in such strict 
order, and he minds her and obeys her like a 
faithful dog. She is a good, hardworking child, 
and everything that’s dutiful to me, I can assure 
you; and how I should ever have got on now 
without her, I can’t tell at all.” 

“She seems an infant phenomenon, and no 
mistake,” remarked Archie Scott; “ but there’s a 
bad look out in store for some poor fellow here- 
after, whoever she may happen to fix on for the 
honour of becoming her husband.” 

At this moment, the little girl returned, to 
announce that Mrs. Mumper was up-stairs in 
her own reception-room, having been brought 
quickly enough by the simple message, delivered 
exactly as it had been given, to the effect that a 
“gentleman had come to inquire after her in her 
distress.” 

“Now,” said Sydney, in a whisper; “if I 
mistake not, I shall be able to show you, by way 
of a wind-up, a case of perhaps greater destitution 
than we have even yet seen;” and up they went. 

There was no need to tock, for the door of the 





back room on the second floor was partly open, 
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‘€ Soul of music, what art thou? 
Soul of music, fill me now.”—>p. 314. 
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and they could already hear the deep-drawn sighs 
and low moaning of some person, apparently in 
the greatest distress. 

By the feeble glimmer of a small piece of rush- | 
light, the appearance of the low room was miser- 
able in the extreme. Some remains of torn-down 


paper hung in festoons from the filthy walls, the | 


ceiling was broken in large holes, through which 


the laths and rafters might be seen, and the | 


flooring seemed equally rotten and dilapidated. 
Every pane of the window was either crashed all 
across, or entirely gone, and stuffed with a piece | 
of rag or newspaper. As to furniture, there was 


whether she was Mrs. Mumper; but, even by that 
dim light, Captain Scott was surprised, when she 
looked up, to see that, in spite of her rags and 
tatters, and her grey hair—which in her misery 
| was allewed to hang down wildly over her face: 
' from beneath an exceedingly dirty widow’s cap— 
her cheeks were even tolerably plump looking, 
while the bright colour of her nose, certainly, 
rather contrasted with the rest of her outward 
condition. 

“We have been requested to come and see after 
| you, in consequence of a letter from you to the 
| Marchioness of A., which has been forwarded to a 


none, except in one corner a bundle of rags, and | society of which I am a member.” 


part of a dirty straw mattress, on which was | 
seated a middle-aged female, crooning, with her | 
face between her knees, her shoulders covered | 
with the ragged remains of an old shawl, or 
perhaps it may onee have been a brown blanket, | 


“ Ah, God bless her!” cried Mrs. Mumper, wit h 
a deep sigh; “ she is indeed a good lady, as I haye 
been told, and always ready to assist the poor in 


| their need.” 


“Well, Mrs. Mumper, if you could manage 


which she clutched more tightly around her as ‘to give us a better light, I should like to look 
she continued to moan, without appearing .to be over this letter: perhaps your neighbour, Mrs. 


aware that any one was in the room but herself. 


Hannam, down-stairs, will be kind enough to lend 


She quite started when Sydney Welworth in- | us her candle for a minute or two.” 


~ quired, in a most sympathetic tone of voice, 


(To be continued.) 








MUSIC. 


I. 
@porrest cadence, lightly falling, 
S35 Let me hear thee once again ; 
Spirit so resistless, calling 
Tears from hardened hearts of men, 
Cal unto the inmost hearing, 
tir the depths of pity, fearing 
No repulse, thou all endearing 
Sense of rapture, even when 
We must weep as if in anguish, 
As thy liquid voices languish, 
At their saddest, sweetest then. 





II. 


Sweet, as in far distance dying, 

Memories of happy years, 

Joys that were and are not, sighing, 

Blinding that which is with tears, 
Come a present peace defying, 

With harmonious, strange, contending 
Voice—entreating voice replying, 

Now with wedded purpose blending 
From the heart’s secretest dwelling, 
From a sacred shrine outwelling, 

Like a flood of waters swelling, 

High, and grand, and solemn thunder, 
Every passion ’neath thee quelling, 

Crushing all emotion under, 








Moving with imperious brow, 
Soul of music, what art thou ? 
Soul of music, fill me now. 


Ill. 


Reed, that singeth by the river— 
River babbling on the stone— 

Winds, that in the aspen shiver, 
Or, to greater anger grown, 

Make the rooted forests quiver — 
Music, these, thy varied tone, 

With the mingled mirth and moan 
Of the ocean, breaking ever, 

Matchless in its song, alone, 

Unto these thy heart is known. 


IV. 


Bells upon the night air stealing, 

Sweet as sleep to long unrest, 
Through the outer senses feeling 

For the sense within the breast. 
Gentle fingers, full of healing, 

On the painéd temples prest, 
Many, since your faint beginning, 

Many miles have ye been winning, 

For the weary in their waking, 
For the sad heart in its aching. 
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PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CANKER OF COVETOUSNESS. 


aq HE atmosphere in which David Haldane | 
worked was one of high pressure at! 
4M) every point. With the minister of} 
Va Burnside had originated one of those | 
=— mysterious religious movements which, | 
under the name of revivals, have been a mark 
for the shallow scoffer, who can see no deeper than 
the surface-eccentricities of lives stirred to their 
hidden depths. So-called “culture” sneers at some 
of the manifestations of profound feeling among the | 
ignorart and uncultivated; but, hypecrisy and self- 
delusion aside, the great wave of emotion which | 
strikes human hearts at such a time, is a mighty | 
power for good. 






Hypocrisy and self-delusion may | 
mingle with it; those twin-children of falsehood are 
‘to be found following the standard of every cause 
that is noble and holy, precisely because it is so; | 
but as far as the influence at work is truly felt by 

the spirits of men, so far is it a Divine influence. | 
Minds of a highor class than that of the scorner, | 
who yet stand aloof from the movement, see and | 
acknowledge this. They see it exalt the most de-' 
graded, and almost transfigure, for a time at least, | 
the most rude of human beings, and they own that | 
it purifies the springs of action as no more intel- 

lectual conviction can do. | 

The attitude of reverent observation was that 
which David Haldane assumed. The movement was 
most active among the print-work hands, and the 
people were holding meetings, for exhortation and | 
prayer, at all possible and impossible hours of the 
day and night; and at all times, in season and out 
of season, Mr. Keith was at bis post among them, 
keeping down weak excitement by the weight of his 
solemn enthusiasm, obeying every call to added la- 
bour, as the call of the Spirit of God, till his face was 
haggard with watching, and his clothes hung loose 
upon his gaunt and stooping frame. 

For it seemed as if the more prayer there was in 
the parish, there was also the more drunkenness and 
blasphemy ; the more good, the more evil; the more 
holiness, the more sin, That this is generally the 
case, is a strange fact connected with such move- 
ments. None within the sphere of their influence 
remain entirely unmoved; and their influence re- 
sisted for good, seems to become a stimulant to evil. 

It is true that some good men stand aloof, even as 
David Haldane did. He appeared once or twice in 
the midst of the gatherings, but he made no sign; 
and it shows how he was regarded by his people, 
that the impressed among them held special meet- 
ings on his behalf, and did not scruple to tell him 
that they did so, And he did not resent the inter- 
ference, as many in his place would have done, but 








| gloomier in her views. 
' Oglivie, the mother of Horace—a vain, worldly old 


” 


ETC, 


met them on the simple ground of the equality of 
souls, and gained over them, in return, a spiritual 
influence of another kind—gained the right to inter- 
fere in their more immediate concerns, to reason 
down their prejudices and rebuke their follies. 

His efforts at social regeneration were deeper and 
wiser for all this. “From what I see,” he would say 
to Mr. Keith, “I think the spiritual regeneration is 
at the root of the matter after all. Somewhere or 
other the Spirit must be at work in order to produce 
the outward results even of civilised life and social 
order; but all good moves in a circle, and if I can 
make way for the higher work by doing the lower— 


‘if I can, at least, sweep away the hindrances, the 


brutalities, and disorders which obstruct the higher 
work, it is something.” 

And his friend would answer, “ Ah, you want to 
be greatest among us by being servant of all. And 
you may, in God’s good time.” That last utterance 
was the noble part of his Calvinism, which rendered 
him infinitely tolerant of what he would have called 
non-wilful error. 

And the other persons of our story moved in this 
atmosphere too, and were influenced by it in their 
several ways. The movement had begun before the 
Grants went up to their last term at college. On 
Sandie it had only the effect of deepening his doubts. 
and increasing his difficulties, both being mainly 
intellectual ; but it had given Archie the impulse he 
needed, in order to make him an earnest and im- 
passioned man. Before he went, he had decided on 
going in for the course of divinity necessary for a 
candidate for the Church of Scotland ; whereas Sandie 
had sorrowfully given his decision against the same 
course, which had been proposed to him also. “You 
won’t think me a reprobate,” said the latter to David 
Haldane, “for you are somewhat of my way of 
thinking yourself; but I can’t understand any cf 
it, except the Sermon on the Mount, and it will 
take me all my time, I’m thinking, to learn that by 
heart.” 

Margery Oglivie had been living all her life wader 
a sense of the judgments of God, which no “awaken- 
ing” could deepen. What she needed far more was 
an awakening to the sense of the mercy underlying 
all judgments, but she spent her money freely in 
what she considered the work of evangelisation, and 
was, if possible, stricter than ever in her life and 
She frightened poor Mrs. 


woman enough—nearly out of her wits by her de- 
nunciations of the love of the world, and the things 
of the world, which the poor little woman felt in her 
heart she could not cease to love. As for Captain 


Oglivie, his soul became bitter with an exceeding 
bitterness against Margery and ker favourite minis- 
ter, and all who thought with them. 
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Captain Oglivie, though still a young man, had, 


retired on half-pay, and had brought his mother to 
live with him at Delaube, in order that they might 
be near Margery. He found old Haldane willing to 
let the place—though he would not part with it—for a 
rent which Margery generously paid on the old lady’s 
behalf. But the captain by no means confined him- 
self to the quiet pleasures of a country life. He had 
frequent absences. He made acquaintance with the 
fastest men in the neighbourhood, visited with them, 
sported with them, and, in a general way, lived far 
above his means. He had had to apply to old 
Haldane more than once for money for his private 
pleasures, and the old man silenced his conscience 
and helped the young one on the way to ruin. 

And still living, still dying, the unconscious 
possessor of the inheritance held the—to him—worth- 
less possession. A terrible cough seemed to hack 
and hew at the fibres of his life, but still he did not 
die. Horace Oglivie longed for his death with a 
longing which would not be stilled, which would not 
be hidden from himself any longer, but which cried 
aloud in his heart. When he was on the spot he 
watched him from day to day, watched for the signs 
of disease and death with a horrible eagerness—an 
eagerness which was horrible even to himself. The 
canker of covetousness was eating into his soul; and 
as no soul corrupts, even as no flesh that has life in it 
corrupts, without pain, sometimes the torture was so 
great that he could no longer endure it, and he would 
rush away, to get rid of the presence of the desire 
in scenes of dissipation. 

A closer analysis of that corrupting heart would 
be too terrible, but another feeling had arisen in it of 
equal force—a feeling which rose into a passion, and 
intensified the murderous desire which enthralled 
him: that feeling was hatred of the religious move- 
ment going on around him. He was compelled, in 
order to keep well with Margery, to treat it with a 
certain amount of respect—to show himself, for 
instance, in the kirk on Sunday, when Mr. Keith’s 
sermons were more rousing than ever. He felt this 
becoming an intolerable bondage to him. Even his 
mother was freer than he was. She had openly 
rebelled, and gone over to Dr. Grant, whose church 
was almost deserted in these days. And because he 
could not show it openly, the hatred rankled the 
more in his heart, and, as has been said, intensified 
his desire for the death of Sir Alexander, though 
then but half the battle would be won, and another 
life would still stand between him and the coveted 
inheritance. 

More than one ancestor of his would have committed 
murder—ay, murders—under the same circumstances; 
but he was not the man to soil his dainty hands with 
blood: he was not going to commit a crime; the 
idea never entered into his mind. If it had, he would 
have laughed at it. He did not think that the desire 
within him was murder. Does the murderer ever 
think so, till he sees his hate, or malice, or covetous- 
ness, translated into act? Something of the kind 


kad flashed into his mind, on the oceasion when he: 








had pursued Sir Alexander to the brink of the river, 
But his conscience had been hardening since then, for 
when the circumstances recurred to his memory, he 
only considered it unlucky that that stupid, plodding 
young Haldane had been so prcmpt to rescue the 
drowniig man. 

Margery had not only promised, but performed, 
She had openly made her will, bequeathing all the 
property of which she might die possessed to Horace 
Cglivie and his heirs for ever. Peggy’s name was 
not so much as mentioned. She had chosen her own 
lot: and the letters between Margery and her had 
passed at longer and longer intervals, and latterly 
had altogether ceased. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 

Davip Haupans had done a heavy day’s business in 
Bleaktown, and was returning to his hotel in the 
afternoon, when he met his friends Archie and 
Sandie, swinging along side by side, for Sandie could 
now wield his crutch so nimbly that it scarcely—if at 
all—impeded his progress. David was often in town, 
but as it was usually only for the day, and as he was 
under the necessity of catching the afternoon coach, 
while the young men were still at their classes, he 
had never had an opportunity for calling on them at 
their lodgings. Now, however, their classes were over, 
and they insisted on bearing him off then and there, 
or else on his promising to come and spend the 
evening with them: and as on this occasion he had 
not finished his business, and must remain another 
day in town, he consented to the latter. 

The young men lodged with two widow ladies in a 
dull old street. David Haldane had the impression 
—as people will have impressions concerning those 
whose names they have often heard—that the ladies 
were old too, and also dull. The young men were 
boarded with them, and pursued their studies in the 
evenings in a room devoted to their special use. 
They had found themselves comfortable, for they 
had twice returned to the same temporary roost. 
Now they were about to come home, having taken 
their degrees, and only one was henceforth to return 
to the halls of learning. Sandie was already a can- 
didate for the parish school of Strathie, about to 
be vacated by its old master, who had grown infirm, 
and was, happily, independent. 

When the evening came, David found himself in 
a well-furnished, well-lighted room with two re- 
markably pretty women, concerning whom he was 
in considerable perplexity. The elder lady did not 
look above five or six-and-thirty, while the younger 
might not be more than half that age, though she 
looked older from her heavy black dress, and the 
widow’s cap that framed her fair, young face. He 
would have come to the conclusion that she was 
visitor, but that she called the elder lady, also ina 
widow's cap, “mamma.” Could there be three 
generations of widows? and where was the old lady? 

It-was very like a family yarty. Archie had still 
retained what is called, in the vernacular, “the gift fo 
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the gab” —viz., the gift of conversational ability, or 
agility rather. His talk was soberer than it used to 
be, and a little sententious perhaps, for he was still 
young, and the fire of enthusiasm had not yet con- 
sumed the straw and stubble of his intellectual 
fabric. He would probably, at this period of his 
life, have disappointed any one who had known him 
as a frank, open-hearted boy. He was still frank 
and open-hearted, but somewhat conscious. The 
authority of the vocation to which he was called 
was making its mark on him, and the burden of it 
had not yet been borne with its weight of terrible, 
humbling responsibility. Sandie had gained in the 
real dignity and humility which comes from earnest, 
patient thought. “I think if Miss Oglivie had been 
their companion still, Sandie would have been her 
favourite now, as I am sure Archie used to be,” was 
what David Haldane said to himself on this occasion. 

The evening was passing very pleasantly. They 
had tea, with the wonderful variety of cakes known 
only ut a Scotch tea-table; and during its progress, 
Archie awkwardly upset the contents of his teacup 
into the younger: lady’s lup—an accident which she 
took most sweetly, getting up and gliding away to 
repair it, saying that her soft black dress could not 
possibly be spoilt, and blushing with a deeper blush 
than the occasion seemed to require, as Sandie said 
that the accident was a lucky one, alluding to an 
old “fret” that it forebodes a wedding. When she 
came back again to the seat next Archie, David 
thought the proximity decidedly dangerous. 

After tea, Archie begged her to sing, and, without 
any pressing, she complied, not accompanying herself, 
though there was a piano in the room, but clasping 
her fair hands in her lap, and warbling her national 
ditties, pure and simple, with a voice of no great 
power, but of exquisite sweetness, ‘Then the in- 
satiable Archie, after a very short pause, began 
begging again—this time, for the favourite ballad 
of “ Auld Robin Gray ;” and David Haldane joined 
in the request, for she seemed a little reluctant, 
perhaps from the fear that the rest of the company 
might have had enough. 

Before she had ended that saddest, sweetest story 
of love sacrificed to duty, her audience were all more 
or less deeply affected; and the rising in her white 
throat, towards its close, showed that she herself was 
under the influence of its plaintive spell. David Hal- 
dane was deeply interested in the two women. The 
mother was looking so sad—looking as if she had 
done with life, and all that made it sweet, though her 
heart was still young enough to agonise over the 
loss, only that the agony was so unavailing. She 
seemed pleading her sorrow against her youth, while 
her daughter seemed pleading her own sweet youth 
against her sorrow, and trying to put it away from 
her, if possible. But their visitor could hardly, believe 
his ears when he heard, or thought he heard, Archie 
whisper, “Thank you, Rose.” 

He had heard quite right, as Archie afterwards 
explained. He had introduced her as Mrs. Rose; but 
she bore the name doubly, for she had formerly been 








Rose Macdonald, now she was Rose Rose. Mother 
and daughter were more like sisters than anything 
else—they were, indeed, sisters in misfortune. Both 
their husbands had been lost in the same disastrous 
wreck. The one was master, the other mate, in a 
ship trading with “the Indies,” and both had shares 
inher. The mate had married the master’s daughter, 
a girl of seventeen ; and it was the father's last trip, 
before giving up his post to his tried and trusted 
son-in-law, and retiring to enjoy the little fortune he 
had made, when the good ship foundered in a gale, 
and all hands perished. The little fortune had not 
all been swept away, but the disaster, besides taking 
from the two women their earthly dearest and best, 
had left them in somewhat reduced circumstances ; 
and this was all their history. 

Archie, when his friend rose to take leave, insisted 
on accompanying him to his hotel; but when they 
got into the street, the night was so fine that they 
turned to the shore instead, and paced up and down 
by the moon-lighted waves. It was there that Archie 
gave him the history of Rose and her mother above 
recorded. He had dragged him out upon the granite 
pier, and after some pacing to and fro, he suddenly 
asked— 

“Do you believe in first love, Haldane ?” 

“TI have no great practical experience,’ laughed 
David. “ Why do you ask ?” 

“Oh, because I haven’t the least faith in it,” 
answered Archie, stoutly.. “I think a man may be 
desperately in love half-a-dozen times before he gets 
at the true love that will suffice him all his life.” 

* Have you been experimenting on this extensive 
scale ?” inquired his companion, still laughingly. 

But Archie was in deadly earnest, and he replied— 

« Jesting aside, Haldane, I am over head and ears 
in love with Rose there. I never loved any human 
being so well as I love her.” 

“ At present,” David put in; “but you would like 
to prove that some day you may love somebody else 
better. Is that what you want a theory of love 
for ?” 

“Don't tease me just now, Haldane, like a good 
fellow, but listen to me. I shall never love anybody 
better. I know what you mean by that incredulous 
look, but there never was anything in my liking for 
Miss Oglivie; you know she never cared for me, and 
that makes all the difference.” 

“ Does it?” said David, in an absent voice; then, 
coming back to himself, he added, “ Mrs. Rose cares 
for you then?” 

« We are engaged,” said Archie. 

“Have you not been hasty about it?” said his 
companion, very grave now. “Does your father 
know ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“He ought to have known.” 

“That’s what Sandie says; but we are going tack 
so soon, and it’s so much better to tell than to write, 
and my father is so good,” answered Archie, heaping 
one reason on another, conscious that none of them 
were valid. “And, besides, I could not help it,” he 
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added; ‘the opportunity was there, and out it came, | fully: “and he had it from Captain Qelivie’s own 
before I knew hardly what I was saying.” | lips.” 
“But she did not accept you quite so suddenly ?” “But it may have been broken off,” suggested 
said David, who would have been somehow disap- | Archie. ‘I never liked the fellow’s looks.” 
pointed in an affirmative. “ Very likely,’ was David’s answer, either to the 
“No. At first she would not accept me at all, | first or second statement, or perhaps to both. He 


| . . . 
because she said she could never love another as she | was meditating as to whether his uncle knew the 


had loved him she had lost ; and now she says that I | truth of the matter, and whether he had concealed 
must let the engagement be all on her side. We it wilfully from him. 
have four years, at least, to wait before I get a kirk, He bade Archie “good night,” looking up at the 
and she seems to think I may change my mind. | still lighted windows of the home-like house, and 
And then I’m afraid she may draw back altogether, | thinking how happy the young man was under the 
if my father and mother object; not that there’s | same roof with her he loved. His own lot was hard 
anything to object to, except her being a widow, and and lonely by comparison. His evening with the 
if she hadn’t been a widow I couldn’t have married | two women had stirred his heart—stirred it till he 
her.” ‘felt its greatness and its emptiness. He could not 
Here Archie went off into a rhapsody on the virtues | yet go back to his hotel, so he turned again to the 
and graces of Mrs. Rose, which only ended with his | shore and walked once more to the end of the granite 
arrival at his lodgings again. David had escorted | pier, and stood looking far out into the restless sea, 
him, instead of his escorting David. As they were feeling his heart drawn toward the unseen, far distant 


{ 


parting, the latter said— | shore, like its great, heaving, moaning tides. He 
“Have you heard anything of Miss’ Oglivie | stood, thinking of Archie's second love; how fair 
lately ?” she was, in her youth and her sorrow!—one of the 


“Ske has not written to my mother for ever so | fairest, sweetest women he had ever seen. She came 
long,” Archie answered, with perfect calmness ; | before him like a lovely picture now. But the face 
“but Jean—you know old Jean—says she is working | of the first rose up on his memory like a living 
as an artist. I believe the old woman cried over it | presence, and he knew that for him there could be 
bitterly, holding the very name of artist in abhor-! no second. In that hour all that he had won seemed 
rence. I fancy she must be rather poorly off, how- | worthless, all that he had done fruitless and void. 
ever. We must have been mistaken about the) And then Hope whispered, “There may be yet 
marriage, I suppose. By the way, it was you that ; another chance for life.” And he answered, reso- 
told us of it, I remember.” | lutely, “I will try.” 

“T had it from my uncle,” said David, thought- | (To be continued.) 





THE BEST JOKE OF THE SEASON. 


“GANS SSSHE best joke of the season! the very | boat out there? I should have thought Stokes knew 
Y best joke I ever played!” gasped Ned | you too well by this time to trust himself in your 
Towers, quite out of breath from toiling | hands.” 
up the long hill from the sea. “I don’t | “Not he—the tamest little bird that ever was 
think young Stokes will set me down | snared, if you go the right way about it. Why, I 
again in a hurry.” | just got six or seven small eggs from the cook, and 
“Why, what have you done now? Tell us your | made him believe they were gull’s eggs. I told him 
joke? What fresh torment have you invented for | I had been so moved by the sermon he gave me on 
that miserable boy?” cried isolated voices here and | cruelty this morning, that I was going to put back 
there from the nooks of the long schoolroom, almost | some sea-birds’ eggs in a nest which I had robbed 
deserted to-day, from two substantial causes— last night. He believed every word I said, and was 
namely, the absence of the head-master, Dr. Black, all in a shake of delight as we went down the hill, 
and the boon of a whole holiday to the school. | and asked me if I would allow him to put the eggs 
“T set him down, that’s all—tit-for-tat, you know— | back in the nest. As to the boat, I found it already 
set him down on the top of a high rock out at sea— | half ‘loated, so I had no trouble that way.” 
there, that rock out beyond the island; if you look “ How you did gull the poor little fellow!” laughed 
you can catch a glimpse of his hat with the blue | Broughton; “but, I say, how long do you intend to 
ribbon, just a little way round that corner. Do you | leave him there? we are late as it is, waiting for you 
see, Markham ?” _to confe back; all the boys are off already on the 
Two or three boys who enjoyed jokes of this kind | paper-hunt, and we shal] have to put on plenty of 
rushed to the open window at the further end of the | extra steam to overtake them.” 
room, and craned their necks in the direction sea- “ All right, let’s start at once, we shall be back in 
ward pointed out to them by Towers. ? | lots of time to take him down from his perch before 
“How did you manage to get either him or the | dinner.” 
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“Did he holloa much after you?” questioned head of the table, as the boys trooped in, red and 
Markham. flushed, to dinner; “I heard great shouting on the 
“Did not he just! and begged me to take him off, hill.” 
or he would be drowned. I knew there was no fear “Yes, sir, the finest run we ever had; we tracked 
of that; but his face got so awfully white, I rowed | our hare right over the steep shoulder of the hill, 
the boat round te the foot of the rock, and offered to | past the monument, and right away down into the 
take him down, if he’d retract what he said of me this | sheep-walk on the other side.” 
morning; but, fancy the impudence of the boy—he} “You were not able to go, I suppose, Campbell ?”” 
shouted down to me that he would not, and that I “No, sir; but I took a good long walk, for all 
was even crueller than he thought I was. So now | that—all the way down to the sea-shore.” 


he may cool his temper in the sea-breezes till dinner. | “Did you find any new specimens for your aqua- 
time. Come, let’s be off, boys, for we have ne time | rium?” 
to lose.” ~ “No, sir; it’s a spring tide to-day; the rocks are 





There was a general tramping across the school- ; all covered with water, and there is scarcely a rim of 
room as the boys followed their leader, and went out dry land to walk on.” 
to join the paper-hunt, over the heathery hill into; There was a sudden start somewhere low down the 
the valley beyond. Only one boy, Richard Campbell, hall, and a chair was pushed back a foot or so from 
remained behind, who, disabled by a lately-sprained , the table. 
ankle, was unfit for so long and tiresome a chase. “ Keep your place, Towers, and don’t begin any of 
His attention during the foregoing conversation your noisy pranks. I say, boys, where is young 
> had appeared absorbed in the contemplation of his Stokes? I don’t see him here.” 
aquarium, to which had been just added some choice | “I don’t know sir; I suppose we must have left 
specimens; but he rose presently also, and, taking him behind us on the hill,” replied several voices, 
his stick from the window-sill beside him, limped , from boys who were evidently unaware that poor 
out of the room. Stokes had not formed one of their party. “He is 

Mount Eagle College stood half way up a breezy | such a smal, weak fellow, he loses breath, and 
hill, whose foot was in the blue sea, and whose head, | cannot keep up with the big ones.” 
on this lovely summer day, seemed touching the blue | “Some of you big ones ought to have looked after 
sky. Never was there such a spot for happy school- | him, then. You must all go up the hill, after dinner, 
boy games; its heather and gorse could hide the and search for him until you find him.” 
flying hare, and its woods the chosen band selected | “I—I—Tll go and look for him now, sir,” stam- 
to act the part of brave Robin Hood and his com- | mered Towers, again pushing back his chair, and 
panions. A holiday at Mount Eagle was a thing | trying to catch a glimpse of the sea through the far 
to be enjoyed beyond other and tamer helidays. | window. “I—I’m not hungry. The litile chap may 
And such a day, too, as the boys had for their have got a spill coming over the rocks. Let me go, 
chase: not a breath of wind was stirring to destroy sir, if you please, and look for him—I’d like to go 
the white tracks of the flying hare, or to drown the | awfully.” 
sound of hurrying footsteps. The hawk poised in| All heads turned in amazement at this request, 
mid-air, watched the excited pursuing crowd come | proffered as it was by the bully of the school and 
swarming up the hill, while the sea-bird, hover- | acknowledged enemy of all small boys; and still 
ing over the creeping waters, flew scared to land, | greater was the general surprise to see the sudden 
frightened by the cry of a human voice far out at | pallor which had spread over Tower’s rubicund, 
sea among the rocks. | freckled face. Only the two or three boys who had 

Poor little Willie Stokes, with blanched face and | shared his joke in the morning understood the secret 
long white hair, draggled with damp and tears; Was | of this sudden fear and stranger pity. 
there no one at hand to save?—was there no ear} “Keep your place till dinner is over; you may go 
open that could hear ? for the sea, though so still and | then, if you choose; though you are scarcely the kind 
calm, seemed full of a deadly purpose, and the sea- ‘of messenger I should select,” replied the master, 
weed, which had hung dry and shrivelled on the rocks | drily. 
for many a week, to-day was spreading its yellow | Towers’s dinner remained untasted on his plate, 
palms upon the waters. | and to the guilty two or three at the table the meal 

Well, the longest hour and the pleasantest hour ' seemed the longest they had ever sat through. But 
must both come to an end, and down under aj after grace had been said, and they rose from the 
huge boulder of rock, in the midst of a yellow | table, there was a movement towards the window at 
furze-bush, the hare has been pinned. ‘The the far end of the room, and a suppressed groan from 
gong from the college has throbbed up the hill, | Towers, as he leaned out and looked across at the 
through the heather, summoning the boys to din- sea, where not a vestige of rock or island was to be 
mer, and down on the sea-shore the waves are still seen—nothing but the smooth green waters, with 
silently creeping up over their accustomed land- | just a dark shadow showing where the rocks lay 
marks, | deeply beneath. 

“Well, boys, had you good sport to-day?” asked | The secret of Stokes’s absence could now no longer 
the second master, by name Wingfield, taking the | be kept concealed. Towers’s terrified, bewildered 
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manner called for explanation, and those who had 
laughed with him in the morning, now hurried to 
explain its meaning. Soon the whole school was in 
commotion, and parties of pitying, terrified boys 
trooped down to the sea-shore, to see if they could 
learn anything of the fate of their companion. 

But evening darkened on the search; the moon 
rose over the hill and sea; the doctor was hourly 
expected home, and no tidings of the lost boy came 
to shore, only his straw hat with its blue ribbon, 
which the tide had carried up to the foot of the 
cliffs. 

Exhausted and worn out with fear and sorrow, 
Towers sat now in his own room; or rather lay upon 
the floor groaning with fear and sorrow. The boys, 
his companions, had all deserted him, and left him 
to think over, in solitude and darkness, the result of 
his morning’s joke. 

Some one opened the door and came in slowly, 
candle in hand. It was Campbell, his acknowledged 
enemy—come in, no doubt, to gloat over his despair. 

«Well, Towers, what do you think now. of your 
morning’s work? are you satisfied with the success of 
your joke ?” 

“T did only mean it for a joke. 
Campbell.” 

“There are two kinds of jokes,” replied Campbell, 
drily. 

“Yes, yes, I know there are; but this is the worst 
joke I ever played.” 

Think of his poor mother, and he is her only 
child,” continued Campbell, with apparent cruelty. 

“Don’t, don’t! I can’t bear it!” cried the sobbing 
bully. ‘When I think of his white face, and his 
little arms stretched out after me, why, I’d stop a 
year on the top of that rock to have him safe again.” 

“Think of his empty bed in the next room, and 

; how you laughed at him the other night for kneeling 
beside it, and saying the prayers his mother taught 
him.” 

“O God! forgive me for itnow!” cried Towers with 
anguish. 

«Come in, then, and kneel down in the same spot 
beside his bed, and ask for that forgiveness.” 

“T could not—I could not go into that room! don’t 
ask me!” pleaded Towers. 

“But you shall,” replied Campbell, raising him 
from the floor unceremoniously. 

Towers followed tremblingly ; there was a force in 
Campbell’s manner to-night against which he felt too 
weak to rebel. 

The moon was shining faintly into the quiet room , 
the curtainless beds were ranged orderly round the 
walls. 

“TI played a joke, too, to-day—if a thing can be 
called a joke which only gives pain,” observed Camp- 
bell, as he blew out the candle, and his voice sunk to 
a whisper; “but some day you will forgive me for 
it;”’ and he pushed Towers forward. 

Towers covered his eyes with his hand and stum- 
bled across the room, then fell on his knees beside 
the bed, and, almost forgetful of Campbell’s presence, 


I did indeed, 


poured forth his earnest confession and call for for. 
giveness; but, even while the words still came sobbing 
from his heart, he besame aware of a little soft hand 
creeping towards him in the darkness, and a child’s 
voice, full of infinite pity, which asked him the cause 
of his grief. 

The shock was almost too great for Towers. He 
withdrew his hand suddenly from his eyes. The 
moon was shining full on the bed before which he 
knelt; but, unlike its silent companions, the quilt 
was tossed, the pillow was drawn te one side, and in 
the centre of it, like a piece of the moonlight itself, 
lay the white face of little Willie. 

He was safe, then, poor little Willie Stokes! Out on - 
the far rock in the silent sea, there had been an ear 
open which could hear, and an arm which could save, 
God was not willing that this little one, who loved 
him, should perish. 

Towers’s joy became almost as overpowering as 
his grief, and he hugged the restored child with such 
energy, that Campbell thought well to withdraw him 
from the room, and walking a little way out with him 
on the moon-lit hill, explained to him how it all 
came about. 

“You had scarcely left the room, Towers, before 
I remembered there was a spring tide to-day. I had 
no time to go looking about for help, se was forced 
to tell Wingfield of Stokes’s danger. We went down 
to the shore together, and reached the rock just as 
the water had touched his boots. The little fellow had 
grown quite silly and confused, and could not say a 
connected word when we lifted him into the boat; so 
we thought it wise to put him to bed. Besides— 
besides,” hesitated Campbell. 

“Besides what? Goon; I guess what you mean.” 

“Besides, Wingfield said, and I agreed with him, 
it was better you should learn for once to feel the 
kind of pain you so constantly inflict on others.” 

Towers was silent, but he stretched out his hand 
to his new friend, and wrung it. 

Thus ended, in tears and mortification, but re- 
pentance, “ the best joke of the season.” L. L. G. 
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SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 

ONE WHO NEVER SAsV DEATH. 

1. One who was called Adam. 

2. The son of the morning. 

3. A Betblehemite who judged Israel seven years. 
4. The brother of our Lord. 

5. The friend of God. 

6. The son of a priest slain in battle. 


